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niches surround the three deeply recessed portals; above them stretches
a band of statues of the French kings, and over it a 42 ft. wheel-window
of great beauty.
The east end from the outside presents a graceful system of wide
flying buttresses which has been aptly compared to a full-rigged ship.
The buttresses are exactly designed to bear certain stresses, and together
present a fine example of functional art. The Sainte Chapelle in
Paris, in the building now used as the Palace of Justice, is perhaps
over-delicate in its lace-like filigrees, but certainly lovely.
Other notable French Gothic cathedrals are Bourges (1190-1275),
with picturesquely confused double flying buttresses and much 13th-
century stained glass; Laon (1160-1205), early Gothic, on the Latin
cross plan, with an English rectangular east end and a magnificent
western facade; Soissons (1160-1212), early and austere Gothic; Le Mans
(i2th and i3th centuries), with an even more austere Romanesque nave
and a vast choir; Bayeux (i2th century), with twenty-two chapels and
a huge 8th-century crypt; and Strasbourg (1250-1290, but additions
during four centuries) with its elaborate west front.
ENGLAND'S STATELY CHURCHES
ENGLAND possesses many magnificent cathedrals, with features all their
own. The typical English structures are relatively long, narrow and
low, with very definite outlines, a square east end and a central tower.
Being usually monastic in origin, they normally stand isolated in a
close or on a river, not crowded with surrounding buildings as are so
many French churches. Fan tracery vaulting and the whole of the
perpendicular Gothic style were peculiar to England, as was the use
of lead for covering the low-pitched roofs. English west fronts, with
the exception of Wells, are not so deeply recessed or so richly carved,
and there are fewer side chapels and flying buttresses.
ST.   HUGH   BEGINS  AN   ENGLISH   STYLE
Durham (1096-1133) has the most impressive single monument ot
Norman work in its great nave (1099-1128). The round pillars, about
the same width as the arches between, are channelled with flutes and
spirals, and the vault is one of the earliest in England. Completed
with a massive Early English transept and a Perpendicular tower, it
forms on its impressive river site an architectural group with few rivals.
In Lincoln (rebuilt about 1185-1200) both the Early English and the
Decorated or Middle English styles find their finest expression. Here
St. Hugh started that grouping of small pillars around a central pillar
which is the distinctively English Gothic manner. The Angel Choir
(1256-1314) is the supreme expression of English Decorated in both
proportion and carving, wherein Lincoln is peculiarly rich,
Salisbury (1220-1258) is the most uniform in style of English
cathedrals; in its clear graceful outlines it is as completely typical of